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Introducticki ' ' ^ . 

In recent years, increasincf attention has been given in the 
organizational change lit'erature to the probleiri of implementation of planned 
innovation^, (G;;oss et aL# 1971; Charters et al^, 1975; Bermem and McLaughlin 
1975; Rosenblum and^ouis/ forthcoming) clearly. the adoption of innovations 
is not tantamount to implementation, cmd in order for. planned innovations ^ 
\ to achieve intended impacts they must be successfully implemented/ The 
failure of many educational innovation^ can indeed .be traced to their 'non- 
in^lementation. (Pincus, 1974; Kritek, 1976) Much of the growing literature 
on implementation of planned innovat^oEV8*^has focussed on the» antecedents' 
of change (Glaser, 1971; Greenwood et aiL, 1975) and on the organizatiional 
characteristics that facilitate (or hinder) the implementation of change. 
(Deal et al., 1975; Gross et aJL, 1973)7"The process^^of planned change in 
organizations is conditioned by characteristics of the organizational 
setting. One such characteristic is the .decision-maJcing process and the 
levels of influence of role partners in the organization. (Hageand 
Aiken, 1970; Zaltman et aL, 1973) 

There is a great deal of controversy in the organizatiqnal change 
literature about the importance of participation and influenc^^ of the \^ ^ 
various role partners in an organization in order for change to take. place. 
(Zaltman et al^ 1973;* Shepard, 1967; Goodlad ancf Klein, 1970) . In order * 
to explore this issue further, the objective of this paper is to examine 
the relationship between influence in planning and the decision-making 
process in schools, and the iiuplementation of planned organizational change. 
Perspectives on the Problem^ 

A basic tenet of Human Relations theory deals with the need for 

.... / . ■ ^ " . 

participation by lower lev^l staff members in an organization in order, to 

•" • ' ' ■ L , ' '■ 3 ; • . . 

1 x:. 



facilitate change. An underlying assxjinption of many organizational re- 
seearcners is that. -if those who will be affected by decisions a^e involv.ed in 
decision-making, ^they will be morer Willing to make the necessary adjustments 
to implement plauined change, * (Simon, 1965; Coch and Frex^chi 1948; Gaynor, 
1975) -it is generally maintained that the wider pcirticipation of diverse 
groups, wiil lower the- probability that Various needs /will be overlooked, 
thei^by enhancing implementation ,and overcoming resisxiarice to chainge, (Bennis 
1966; , Coughlan arid Zaltman,1972i Havelock, 1.971.) Unfortunately the question of 
ticipation is often "treated not as a testable hypothesis but as an assump- 
tion underlying successful implementation. The evidence, however, is not 
that clear-cut, and a number of authors hav6 questioned the ^neralizability 
of the relationship between decentralization of decision-making and the 
implementation of planned innovations •* (Arnn and Strickland, 1975; Adams 
et aL, 1976;- Lisqheton and Wall, 1975) Many .studies of change have been 
concierned only with the initiation of change, but different structures culd 
processes may be required at later stages , in the change process. Shepar^ ^ 
• (1967) found that implementation requires a specific line of authority, 
Wilson (1966) also concluded that there is a need for concehtrated authority 
as a means of exerting influence 'over organization members in the implementa- 

* ■■• V ■ 

tion process. Although Hage and Aiken (197D) found that "program change" was 

. ■ ■ ■■ . ' • • • ■ ^ • J ■ . 

positively associated with a participatar-y-d^Gision-mciking structure, it 
has been pointed out that the nature of the change may determine whether 
a highly centralized .or decentralized structure is more Effective, Changes 
which are highly dependent on members o£ the organization for implementation 
and can be easily altered by their actions may require greater centralization 
than those changes which are straigh^orward and difficult to subvert. Some 
^ducators maintain that critical decisions abfihJ^^lanned organizational 



change must' be made by the administratiort. ■ (Bishop, 1951; Brickell, 1961'; ' 
Heathers, 1967) .< . ' ■ . " " 

The question of parti^ipatibn'and influence is a complex one. • 
There is .a need to elaborate the issue of participation by asking ""participa- 
tion in wha't?" If democratized decision-making is associated with" implement-- 

ation, one may ask whether It. is important to ensure participation in * • ; 

' ■ ■ »■■'•.'• ' 

planning for* innovation, or whether it is also import^t to have a *• 

participatory organizational structure (e..g, , p^ticipation in on-going . 

.organizational activitie's) 

•' , - ' . ' ' ■ ' 

"Another •important issue concerns^'' the tptal distribution of influence 



within the organiz^ational system. The work of Tcinnenbaum (1962) suggests 

^ "^"^^^^^""^^ ■ * , . 

.that organizations function most effectively when the influence of persons 

' ' ""^^ ■ . ., '■ .. ' . « 

who occ\:^y lower positions in the , hierarchy of authority is increased , but 

^ , " ' . ■ ' •• ■ 

where the 'influence of upper level pers^onnel remains high. Thus, the 

question of whether decentralization of influence., or high levels of influence 

« , ' \ ' v. 

and participation at all levels is important in the change, process is a 

■ ■ . . - 

crucial one . 

In summary, the 'specific issues tojae explores! in this paper are 

the following: , ' . . ^ * 

.1) What are the relationships between the influerifce of various 
school personnel ^Superintendents/ Principals and Teachers) 
• in the planning process and thfe • implementation of planned 

change? , 

- i 

2) What are the relationships between the influence of various 

school personnel oh on-going organizational decisions and the 

, impleiqentation of planned change? 

. - ■ . . '. ' / ■ • • . 

- 3) "How do interactions between the levels of "influence of various 

school personnel over planning and oTi-going decision-making 
affect the implementation of planned change? * . . ' 

The Setting • , . ' ' • ■ . / 

. The data used in this analysis were , collected from 45 schools located 



in*te1i rural school districts. The ten schooia?distric^s cirfe participants .• 
in the Experimervtal Schpols Program funded' by -the National Institute of " 
Education. . Under the auspices of NIE, these small school districts 
(eight of which hadj six. schools or less) undertook the planning and 
implementation of "comprehensive'*' district wi4e change. Comprehensiveness 
was defined by NIE as affecting five facets of the educational system: 
curriculum, staff, community participation, administration and governamce, 
and the use of 'time, speu:e ap.d facilities. While each district * s program. " 
was developed at the local level, it was required to reflect the federally 

defined objective of comprehensiveness. *• ^ 

J ■ ■ ' * " ■ • .--^^ 

. The school districts themselves repr^esent a wide geographical *. 

and organizational spectrum of Irural schools. Situated in divers^ parts 

of the country from New England to Alaska, some were located o% centralized 

campuses, while others were ^ recently . consolidated districts which 

^maintained small schools at considerable distances from one another. 

The data used in this pap^r is part of a larger research ^effort ^ 

which is an integral paxt of the Experimentcil Schools Project. The 

V ' ' ' ■ . . * ' \ 

Or^ani:5atiohal Change Study has been systematically gathering data on the 
stages of the planned change program -within -the districts and school^s^ 

and on organizational characteristics ' that may affect or. be> affected by 

■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ( 

such change programs. (Herriott and Rosenblum, 1976; Rosenblum and 

Louis, forthcoming) Data has been collected both through surveys of 
. * • / • - 

• ■ * 

the sfchool personnel involved in the program, and through professional' 

• ■ ■ .f 

ethnographers who resided in each of the districts fpr three years jiuring 
the implementation phase . ' , , . 



Measures and their Scores ^ ■ , 

^ Independent Variables ; The independent variables in this study 
attempt- to measure the degree to which various members. of the school 
system exert influence in two kinds of activities: the planning of the 

chan'ge program associated with 'the Experimental Schools^ project in their 

• ' ■ ^ 

dijT^trict, and the on-going administrative decision-making process. In 

. . ... f 

the fall of 19.73/ at ''the end of the planning year:/ <ill professional teachers 

• • * • • . ■ ■ 

^in the district were administered a questionnaire whicl) covered a. wide ■ ^ 

variety of issues regardir^ the operations -of their school and district,' 

The overall response' j;ate to this questionnaire was 72%.,^ Since the purpose 

of this' study was to^look at the behavior of schpols as organizations rather. 

than individual teachers / teacher responses within each school were averaged 

•■ ■ X ^ • . ■ . " * . , 

— ^ ' * ' ' * V- 

to obtain a school score on each of the relevant items. There are 45 schools 

in. tHe study/ distributed across 10 school districts. 

I) Influence in Planning: One item in the questionnaire asked the 

■f ■ : — ^ - ' . ; • 

^teacher to rate the' influence of a variety of groups ( Super intendantS/ 

♦ ■ ' * 

Principals/ Tea*chers) on the planning of the Experimental Sehools , program 



on a five point scale. « . . 

. ■ ' * . -.4 ■ ' • .. ■• ' , . 

2). Influence in Organizational Decision-Making : Another item in 

the questionnaire asked the- teacher's, to rate the level of influence, (on a 

'• ' • " * * ■ ' ■■ . 

scale from O^to 3) .that superintendantS/ principals/ and teachers kad 

over^ decisions '^at are commonly made in school systems. These decisions 

fell into three general categories^ pedaqogical decisions (such as selec- 

tion o'f textbooks/ determining the content of classroom curricula) / routine 

administrative decisions (such' as determining salary levels and budgets) y 

and non-routine decisions (such as determining the need for change) . • Within 



each' of ' these decisLon-inaking areas, the scores for' each school ^ere averaged 
over the relevant items. The thfee subscales were then added to form a s ' . 
stunmary score which could/ theoretically , range from 'O to 9 reflecting 
the level of influehce of 'each of the three parties on, decision*-making. 

The mean scores fot each of these 3 role. .partners for*thrf 45 schools 
on both' independent variables may be s^'eri*' in Table 1. "This data indicates 
that- the- overall level of inflXience of '''eadh of the groups is associated 
with the position of the groups in the hierarchy. In general, Superintendants 
have the greatest influence over the -planning process, Principals the second 
grea1;est, 'and teachers the lowest. • , ^ ' t 



With regard to the organizational decision-making' index, again .ve 
find that levels" o'^f* influence a;:e apparently associated with position in 
the hierarchy, with Superintend^^s .having, the greatest overall influence, 
and teachers the least. . . 

Dependent Variables ;^ The depejidfent variable, the "scope of 'imple- 



mentation", was designed to measure the degree to which the sphpol* had 
implemented comprehensive changes by -the end of the fourth year of the 
program. An important characteristic of the scope of in^lementation 



score is that it takes into account the fact. that innovations in org- 
anizations do not all have the same characteristics. §ome v^ff^.d^ ...orge 
numbers of people .in relatively small ways, while others may liave an 

enormous impact upon a relatively few number of ,peope. Because change is 

.' • ■ * . 

not a unidimensionol variable, an attempt was made to develop a dif- ■ ^ 

ferentilt^ed .approach to two basic questions about change: "how much" 
and "how different."- ' . • 



Table 1 



^ Mean: Scores Influence in 
' Planning Change and Influehce -j-i^ . 
Decision-Making for Super ii^tendanta^ 
Principals and Teaciiers. 



(N = 45 schools) 



' ° Mean 

Planning Influence* ' ; * ' 

Suj^erintendant 3 . 71 

Principal ^ • . ^ 3.06 

Teacher . - 2.41 

Decision-Making Influence** 

Superfiitendaht • 5.54 

Principal ' . 5 . 36 

' ■ Teacher' 4.69 



* tscale: 0-4) 
** (scale:. 0-9) 



fData regcirding the scope of implementation of chi^nge were 
collected through a structur.ed questionnaire th^t was crompleted by . a 
professional anthropologist or sociologist who^re'ii.ided at each site. 
District and schoql administrators were consulted in the 'ptocess of ' 
filling out the forms in order to ensure that the data reflected school 
personnel U judgements about the levels of 'imprementation as well.* > ' 

The dimensions of change that wfere measured included the following 

:*>,'■■• 0. . - ' / 

.1) Pervasiveness , or the number of students and staff involved 
in the f ianned change . pro^^xam. A pervasiveness scorie for 
the school was obtained by taking the log of teachers and 
- students affected by the program. 

; , ■ - - . . . 

2) Extent , or the amount of ^time that students and staff were 

> ^ involved. This was measured by taking the log of the average 
percen*; of classrpom day spent on planned change activities 
^ . - by teachers and students. 

3) Degree of Difference , or the degree to which planned change, 
activities in the ^area^ pf administration, and governance of 
the. school^ commianity participation, exchange of resources 

. between the schopl and other organizations, and the use qi 
time space and facilities represented real chcihges from 
previous, activities in these fcvareas. ^' - 

■ \, ■ . ' :. . ^ 

4) • Systemic Chang^, or the d^egree to wM'ch planned change ^ 

x^activities resulted 'in innovative curricular and structural 
arrangements for education.. . . ■ - 



*Very few discrepancies between the ethnographer and administrators were 
reports, and* those discrepancies were relatively minor. Where a 
discrepancy in judgements atose, the judgements of ^ the on-site reeearcher 
were used after discussions about the nature of the discrepancy." In 
all' cases discrepancy consisted of administrators* rating the level of 

/change on a giv^n qjiestion slightly higher than the on-site researcher. 
The. diocrepancy in almost all cases consisted of a one point separation 

: oh a six point, scale. A more detailed discussion of these measures 
may be found in Rosenblum and Louis (1977)., • 



iO 



Since' each Of these dimensions w^i^ m£.<;'.sured using a different scale, in 
order to ^^Ve them equal weight in an overall measure of change , each was 
normed to range from 0 to 100, They were then added to produce a siimmary ^ 
Scope of Intpieinentation Score, which had a theoretical range of .O to 400, 
The avera<J<s scope score for the ,45 schools in the s^ample was^l76* . 
Analysis ancj Results ■ _ . ; ; , 

V0ei> the correlations between the scopi^'of iii?)leinentati6n' ard the 
influence v^ri^^bles are examined, it is cleai-* that high levels of influence 
of the .Supetijitendajit, both in. planning and general decision-making, are 
strongly positively related to scope,- (see T^ie 2>' ^For Principalis^ . 
and^ Teagher^;; the correlations* are low indicating that increasing, levels 
of influence in planning and decision-madcin^ have little impact on the 
implementati^oti process- ^ - ' ^ 

A stepwise' regression procedure perfotmecl for each, of the types-, 
of influei>o^ produced a- somewhat unusual pattern in the data w;ith regard 
to the differential influence of Principals in planning and in on-going ^ 
decisions* -Tl^e standardized r-c^gression coefficients for plahnj^ng - influence 
show again that the superintendent's^ involvement "facilitates implementation , 

of change/ While the Teacher's role is negligible. (see Table -3) The beta 

^ • . . " . • ' \ 

, score 'for ^tirincipal planning influence, however, is moderately high, but 
with a negat^i^e sign. In other words, when the effects of the influence 

' df other actofs ' oVer planning are removed, increasing Principal influence 
has negative implications for the successful impieitientation of the change program 



/ 

/ 



Table 2 



Correlation Matrix for VariabJes 
on Influence in Planning, Influence in Lecision-MaJcing 
and Scope of planned Ch'ange 

. '': 45) 



Mf ^ 



^'^u ;:;^Qr intendan t 

Influence on • - 
Planning ' : 

Purine ipal ,, 

Influence on .22' / 
Planning- . 

-l^eacher 

influence on -,19 .63^ 
Planning . ^ 



Supe.r^intendar^t 
Intluenc^^n 



Decision- -.10^ ^ -.13 - \ 

M^King^ ' 

^^^^^ ^ * 

'principal - 

Influence on" - * ^ ■ 



Decision- 
Malcing . 

Teacher 

Influence on 
Decision- 
MaKing 



-.27* .19 .19 ^-.22 



-.07 .20 .37** ,03 ' .19 



^""Splefentation -33- / -.08 -,13 '.41**. :09 " -.04 



* Significant at .05 level 
^ ** .Significant at .01 level 
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Stepwise Ragresisions of Scoper of . 
Implementation on Participation in - 
Planning and Participation in On-Going 
Administration by Various Actor Groups 



(N = 45 schools) 



Participation in 


Planning . 










Variable 


Multiple R 




Adjusted 
r2 


r2 Change 


i 


Saperintendant 


.33 " 


.11 


.09 


.11 


.39 


Principals 


.36 


.13 


.09 


.02 


-.21 


Teachers 


.37 . ^ 


.13 


. .07 


.002 ' 


' . 07 


Influence on Decision-Making 










Variable ' 


Multiple R 


«^ 


Adjusted 


r2 Change 


i 


Sup e r in tendan t 


■ .41 


.16 




.16 


.46 


Principals 


.45 


.20 


.16 ^ 


'^--.'''.04 


.21 


Teachers 


.45 


,21 


.15 


' .008 


-.09 



/ 



\ 
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On the other ij^^d, when general decision-making influence is examined, 

the level of principal influence is posij:ively associated with implementa- ^ 

tion. Superintendant influence* remains highly correlated, and teacher 

inf\^ence uncorrelated. . * ^ . 

■' -I 
The results of the regression confirm that the influence of the top 

school administrator is apparently crucial in both the planning and imple- 

mentation process. District .level involvement is overwhelmingly more im-- % ^ • 

portant in predicting implementatidn than involvement of lower level adminis- 

trators or teachers. The data indica,te, additipnally , that the Principalis 

role has more impact on implementation than doe 3^ that of Teachers, but it ^ 

. Z' \ ■ . 

also suggests that the Principal influence has aji ambiguous) relationship 

-A ■ • • . . ■ * 

to change. On the one hand. Principal participation seems to impede change 
where involvement is in the planning phase, but facilitates it where involve- 
ment is high in general decision-making-> „ q"^. 

These results do not, however, take into account a crucial aspect of 

organizational functioning. In the school change process, actors at the various 

/. • • o ; . . 1 

hierarchical levels do not act independently, but either interact ox" react to 
behaviors exhibited by the other ^actors in the system. Thus, it would be*^ 
premature to conclude on the basis of the sirr.ple correlations and beta 
weights that the key to successful implementation of district-wide planned 
chang^ is to be found solely in the presence of a strong chief administrator. 
Rather, we must' examine the possibility that it is the structuring of patterns 
of influence within^ the district that determines successful implementation. 

In order to make a preliminary examination of the impact of interaction 
between levels of influence held by Superintendants , Principals and Teachers',- 
cross product terms for eSch of the role partners were computed for both planning 



12 



and general decision-making influence^ /^hese cross products were then 
entered separately into regressions^ that included the separate terms for 

each' actor group. The objective was to see whether the cross . product terms 

' , 2 
would produce, any increase in the multiple R over and above that contributed 

by the individual actors. 

The results of this' analysis are=? presented in Table 4. This Tcible 

indicates that for influence over the planning of change , all of the cross 

'2 2 
products . increase the R by at. least 2%. The greatest increase in the R is 

contributed by the -interaction between Teacher and Superintendant influence 

over, planning; while the lowest contribution is made by the interaction between 

Teacher ^d Principal levels of influence over plauining. For general 

^ decision-making influence y the Superintendant-Principal and Superintendkht- 

" ' ^2 

Teacher cross products both increase the R by 3%. The interaction between 

Principals and Teachers contributes o^ily -Ol^r however. 

The cross product terms are, by their very nature, highly 

correlated with the main terms. Thus the fact that we find increases of several 

2 

percentage points in the multiple R . indicates that interaction effects between 
the influence of various role partners may contribute substantially to our 

under stcindinq of the implementation process. The nature of these interactions 

] i ' 

is the next issue to which we turn. . 

\ 

The interaction between influence at various levels in the school 
hierarchy was further examined by dichotomizing both types of influence (using 
the median) for each actor >jro up. Correlations between the influence of two 
of the groups and implementation were then calculated when the influence pf 
the third actor was high or low. While dichotomizing results in a loss of 
much of the power of the, data under the assumption of linearity, the limited 



Table 4 



Increase in Multiple R^^ 
when Interaction Terms are 
Added to the Regression Equations 



(N = 45 schools) 



Pcurticipation in Planning 

Superintendant X Principal 
Superintendant X Teacher* 
Principal X Teacher 
All Cro^s Products ♦ 



Main Terms 

.13 
■ .13 

.13 
' -.13 



with Cross 
Product 



.21 
.36' 
.15 
.38 



Influence on Decision-Making 

Superintendant X ^Principal 
Superintendant X Teacher 
-Printipal X Teacher^ 
All Gross Products 



.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 



.24 
.24 
.21' 
.27 



r 



\ 
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number of casrs prevents an vsxaLmin.^tion of the* finer structiire of the. data. 
A fiirther drawback of tbe small N is the inability to examine the levels 
of influence of all tharee actor groups simultaneously. ^Despite these lim±- 
tations, the data suggest some interesting interaction patterns between in- 
fluence and implementation of planned change. The results of • this analysis 
for planning influence are presented in Table 5, and those for general decision- 
making influence in Table 6. ^ . 

Looking first art the. data on planning influence i we find that when the 
Superintendaiht' s influence_of plcuining is -high, both Principal and Teacher 
planning influence are btrongly^ negatively associated with implementation. 
Under conditions of low -Superintendant: influence', on the other hand, both 
Principal and Teacher" influence are posi'tively associatiiri with, change. In ^ . - 

the case of the Te'achers, the positive correlation is quite small (.10), but /' 

" \ . " ■ ■ - ^ . ■■ ' 

for Itxincipals ^it is somewhat stronger (.24). * ^ 

When the effects of high and low influence in the case of Principals 
and Teachers are examined,' a common pattern emerges that is. quite different ^ 
from, that fotind in the case of Superinteridants.- In both, cases, wherie ^e . 
influence of. the school -based actor over , planning of change is low, the influence 
of the Superintendant is correlated with implementation at a high level (in 
both instances over .50). .When their influence is high, however, correlations 
between Superintendant influence and implementation are substantially reduced . 
- The -opposite results occur when we look at .the relationships between 

Teacher and Principal influence. Here it appears that when the planning influence 
of one is high, the influence of the othei;: is positively correlate^ with cnange. 
When influence is low, on the other hand, the influence qf the other school^ 
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Table 5 



Correlations between Planning Influence 
of Actor Grpups and Scope of Implementation under 
Conditions of High and Low Planning ' Influence 
of Role Partners 



Superintendant 

. Planning Influence . 

; 

^igh . 
Low 

^ ' • . \ 

Princ ipal 
Planning Influence 

V. High 

Low ' . 



Principal Influence 
eind Scope 



-.•36 
.24 



Superintendant Influ- 
ence and Scope 



-.02 
.56 



Teacher Influence 
and Scope 

\ -;'38 
' .10 



Teacher Influence 
and Sc6>pe 

.21 ^ 
-.37 



Teacher ^ 
Planning Influence 

High 
/ Low 



Superintendant "Influ- 
. ence. and Scope 

• .15 
.67 
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Principal Influence 
and gcope 



.1^9 
.'20 



Table^ 6 



. ' Correlations Between Decision-Making Influence of 
^iGroups and Scope of Implementatici Under Conditio^is of 
Hrgh and Low Authority of Role Partners 



/ 



Superintendant 
Decisidh-Matking Influence 

High ' 

Low ' ^ ' . 



Principal Influence 
and Scope 

.02 
.21 



I R 
Teacher Influence 
tod Scope 

-•42 
.12 



Principal , 
Decision-.MgJcing Influence 

" High ^ \ 
Low 



■ ■ ■ '"X . 

R . . 

Superintendant Inflyx- 

ence and iscope 

V. - .30 ' 



Teacher Influence ^ 
• and ^ Scope ' 

-.33 / ^ 
.15 



Teacher 
Decision-Making Influence 



.High 
Low , 



Superintendant Influ- 
ehce and 5c6pe 

.30 
.51 



Pr inc ipal In f liieinc e 
^ '.and . Scope 

-,04 
.24 



based actor group is negatively related to change. To summarize, the 
inf lueiice^ of Principals and Teachers appears complementary.. When the influence 
of either is high, increasing influence on the part of the. c^fter facilitates 
change. Between school based actors and Superintend-en'tsT^ however , no such 
complementary effect exists. ^We see^ instead a pattern that suggests that 
high influence over^ planning both within the school and within the central 
officfe is the condition which was least likely to. produce implementation. 

The results ^presented 'in Table 6 indicate that a som^ewhat different 
pattern of interaction effects exists^in the case of influence over general^ 
decision-making. No matt^^r which pair is exeunined, we find that- when' one 
actor group's decision-making influence is high, th^ influence of .his/her 
role partners is less highly correlated with implementation than when the ' 
actor's influence is low. Within this general finding, we can locate ^ 
more Subtle ciistractions, however- 

When the decisi6n7niaking influence of either administrator is high* 
"^^the influence. of Teabhersi- Is strongly negatively correlated with implementations 
When the influence' of either administrator o.s low, on, the other hand, there is " 
a -modest positive correlation between Teacher ^influence and implementation. 
In botk cases, the difference between the correlations of Teache.?: influence . 
and implementation \inder conditions of high and low administrators upon -one 
.another, on the other hand, and the effects 'Of Teachers \:^n administrators, ^ 
is considerably less.- ^ l*^ * 

Taken as a whole, the findings suggest a number o£ conclusions that 
contradict prevailing assumptions about the importance participation and 
influence at various hierarahical levels on the implementation of pla,nhed change 



The dataVsuggest quite strpngly that, the successful implementation of a 

• ..V • , ^ ' . ' J. 

district-wide /Change program is most effdctively faciMtated by the presence 

\ " ' . ' ■ ^ . 

of a chi'ef administratoi: who dominates both the planning process "andi the 

■" . • . ■ , \ * ■ . - \ - 

admijiistrative decision-making in the school system. Despite the fact 

. K • ■ 

. thart actual implementation was carried out on the school and classroom 
level, high levels of participation of TeaciSfers in planning, change", and high 
influence Of Teachers and PrincipalsVin the generafi decision-making process 
in the school and district are not alwav^, associated with higher levels of 



■ actual in^lementa-tion. 



t 



TWiS resiilt is not .surprising in light of both 'empirical fi/idlngs 
and change theories that, stress the need for strong, organizational support 
H. for- systematic change' efforts' (Deal", Meyer arni Scott^ 1975;, Zaltman et al., 1973) 

More surprisinq^'^'however/ is the fact that within these, school districts 

• o ~~; . . ■• 

there seems to oe a zero-sunt relationships between the influence of various 
parties and change . Change literature that emphasizes the importance of 
■ . . partiK^ipation operates under the assumption that change will be most likely ^ 
to ojbCur whenf the total influence in th^V organization is raised by increasing 

influence at lower levels in. the hierarchy, while maintaining leader^rfip 

<i» .5 ' 

■in the* "central o-ff ice. Our data suggest, on the contrary, that where the 

■ ' . . ■. ' , 

'•influence of two actor groups in the school system is*high,^ the level of 

change is likely to> be less than^-when only one group's influence is high. Table 
/ 7 , for example, presents the relatioriship between Teacher and Superintendent plan- 
ning influence *anfi. scope-of implementation, where each of the variables is dicho- 
tomized. Here we see that when both Superintendant and Teachers"both have ' 
_ • . * ■ • ' . . '1 

high influence, 38% of the schools had high implementatioirt" scores. " IVhen " 
only one of the groups was high, however, 60% of the schools fell above the' 
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Table 7 



Percentage of Schools Falling Above the Median 
Sco^ of Iirt^lementation Score xinder Conditions of 
High and Low Teacher and Superintendant ^ 
• '^InfluenceVoyer planning 




Teacher 
•Influence 



Hi^h 



Low 



Superintendsuit Influencts 



' 38^ 
o 

(5/13) 



60% 
(6/10) 



60% 
(6/10) 

^ 

42%, . 
(5/12) 
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median implementation score* These findi^ngs suggest that there may be a 
ioxi^etitive ^ ^the hierarchical levels within schools which 

has ma jor^- implications for the process of initiating and implementing 
planned chauige on a district-wide' level. ^ , • 

While the zero siim relationship betvLen Teacher and Superintendant 
*in:Auence exists- both f or^ the planning of chainge and for generaL decision- 
making influence, the role of the Princip^al in the change 'process appears 
ambiguous. In the case of planning influence,.\tihe Principals and Teachers 
participa^on interacts in' a reinforcing way. .Actual levels of teacher and' 
Principal ^piaiuiing influence arej^ highly associated- C.M) . -In addition, 
we find chat where both have high influence onv^lannihgr' implementation 



is more likely to occur than where only one is'high^ In|^e case of ^planning 

influence, therefbre, it a|)pears that the zero-sum\phenomenon is'' restricted 

to the relationship. between school based personnel, ahd the chief administrator. 

On the other hand, when we examine general decision-making influence, 
we do not find a complementarity between Teachers and Principals. Uere it 
appears that high general admini .^rative influence on the part of tlie Principal 
is assQc;|^ted with a negative correlation between Teacher decision-making' 
influence and implementation. High Teacher influence has the ,same dampening 
impact on the positive association between Principal influence and qhange. 
The implications of this finding are that the Principal's role is quite 
different in .^e planning process and in the general administrative management 
of tJie .schools. In the planning process ^he Principal functioned as a^school- 
tased person. However, in the on-going administrative and -decisions-making 
process, the Principal's role seems more ambiguous. 

An additional aspectj^ of the Principal role is puzzling in light" 
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of. the findings of other studies": Organizational autonomy,, which is to • , " 

•. ■■• ■ :■ ■ ■■ ■ • ' ■ • 

a large extent dependent von the^ exercise of leadership and influence from 

principals", , and principal influence have been found in other studies to be 

^ ' .■ " • .... 
assQciated with adoption of innovations. (Deal et ai, 1975) In this 

study, however, this influence of the g^rincipal is quite limited. Even _ 

under the conditions which appear to most facilitate a relationship between 

Principal influence and implementation, the correlations are* modest, and : * /. 

much lower than Jthose between Superintendent influence and implementation, 

^ ■ ^ " . ■' » ' ' ■ 

Discussion * . " 

.~ "~ / •■• . ' " ■ ^ . 

A number of factors nay help to illuminate the results presented above. 

In. particular,' some suggestions about the rol^s of Teachers and Principals ^- 
-in the .planning and implementing of change and- the structiare of schools as-, 
organizations bear upon the ques^-ion of participation and the process of 
innovatipn in schools, ^ • . o ' 

Teacher Autonomy : One question^raised by our data is why the apparent 
lack of impact of^ Teacher influence? Increases in Teacher influence seem to ; 
be focused /on the arena of increased professional autonomy in the classroom.* 
Within oiar sample, for example. Teacher influence in ongoing organizational decisi<?ns 
is positively correlated with Teacher's assessments of the. degree to which they 
are' able to function autonomously in the classroom (.38).* Because cj^assroom 
'autonomy is aljealously guarded right of highly professionalized teaching 
staffs, schools with more powerful teachers may tend to resist innovations 
that emerge from the Superintendant ' s office, as opposed to being generated 
within their own work.^^ Classroom autonomy, dike teacher influence, is negatxvely 



♦Classroom autonomy was. measured by presenting Teacher resporidants with a list 
of decision^ related to classroom functioning. Teachers were, asked to indicate 
which of these decisions they could make without consulting a superior. Autonomy 
was computed by counting the number bf ^^ecisions rated by the tea^cher as always 
being m^de without consultation. ^ . , * 



» 



related tc? .. change (-.30). .This may be particularly true for innovations 
. that attei^Pt to standardize teaching procedures or curricula across cl'ass- 
rooirs,^ thtis reducing*, the range of "professional ""judgement" available to 
the Teacher, Resistance- to district-wide ch^i^eS by influential . teachers 
is not nece^gariiy, inconsistent with .previous 'findings that staff profes- 
sionalism, is a'saoclated Cilh innovations in schools. Th^ important issue' 
is the origin of the innovations* _ , . • ' 

*0i^^ of^the'' frequentlAf e^ressed goals q£ participation in planning is 
^ to reduce resistance at, lower levels to the change. It is important to note, 

however / tii^ti within 'our sample. Teacher and Superintendauit influence over 
. planning at^. ;iegatlvel4^^crrelated. Thus', a.s Teacher input into the "planning 
. process ifncj^^ases / ' tfii critical Suoerintendant role becomes diluted, and 
the Qverail iitipact of Teacher participation vashed out. 

' Tj3; Q ^truc^ rj ^ of Role Relationships jin ^chopl^s ; Schools within 
school districts .are typically structured a5 Se^ented rather than cdopera- 
tive, org^ic sy^tciras (r>eai et al, 1975; Bidw^ix^ 1965), in the segmented 
professions)^ organi2c?.tiori; each professional '^roup has their own sphere of 
influence f ^nd the activities of-. one may have* uttle oc limited impacts on 
the activities of Shotiier. increases in teacher autonomy in a traditionalO^y 
structure^ School/ for eKample, do not nece^s^j^ily increase the influence 
of Teachers a group 'upon the activities of tln^ school r but only the 
influence ^hich each oxercizer in his or her Protected domain, .Under these 
condition^* iricre^sing influence within the s^g^ented units should not logically 
lead to rtiOX^ conc^rtsd joint effort at achieviy^^ a cooperative goal,, since the 
profe^sio^^aj^s are no fe^ accustomed to working uj^^^^r conditions where "the development 
of common solutions to "common problems is v^J-iUed- "The-^ zero -sum interaction of 

. ^6 ■ ■ ' 
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influence found in our data substantiate the notion that schools are segmented 
not only.physipaliy, but also in terms of decision-making. • ' . . 

The seOTientation of schools has additipnal implications for ti'ie role of 



the 'Principal in facilitating change. Where professional autonomy is hi.;^^h, 

the Principals, may be less, involved in general pedagogical decisions. Thus, ' 

■ " . -■ ; ' ■ ' , V * 

the roles* of Teacher and principal also. become Segmented, with the Teacher 

attending to the education of students, while the principal becomes more 

involved wi ^I- '"i'^Jiacjement issues otlier than those affecting classroom activities. 

The **nonTial'' conditions of segmentation of roleS may be temporarily altered 

where the planning of- a centralized change prograin is at stake.. Because this * <, 

^is an unusual event, . principals and Teachers may more easily form a cooperative 

Unit in attempting to incorporate specif ^-c school, needs and pfoblems into a 

change program. ^If/. as was generally the case in the Rural Experimental Schools 

Progr^/ such cooperative planning efforts are limited to an ini-tial planning 

Phase, cooperation, between principals and teachers is a temporary phenomenon .'^ 

" ■ » 

The^more typical patterns of segmentation- will return during the- implementation 

^ ., ^ ■ ' - 

tf ' ■ - • 

Phase unless 'substantial effort is made to develop cooperative and oh-going « 

* * ■ , ' - 

joint efforts fdr the.- later phases of the change program, in the Experimental ' 
^Es, program, for example, school wide or district wide training programs to 
facilitate change were generally limited to the initial implementation phases, 
an indication that participatory planning. processes were not followed up by : 
Participatory management of the implementation effort. 

Principal Leaderr.hip : The segmentaticfri of schools provides only., a 
.limited expl«ination for the apparent lack of* impact of Principal influence, 
Principals occu{)y a position in the hierarchy of th^.. school ^district which may ;^ 
be characte'ri-zed. by stress in a period of. district-wide planned change. On the 
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on3 hand, their professional staffs expect them to represent and protect- 
professional interests in the' classroom, and to moderate what may be thought 
of as unreasonable incursions upon p?:ofessional authority. The Superintendants, 
on the" other hand, may expect Principals to act as an administrative repre- 
sentative in ensuring the implementation of ^ the change as mandated by thev * > 
central office- However, the intact' of the Principal as a powerless functionary 
caught between opposing forces contradicts the data, which suggest tfiat Princi- 
pals do have relatively high levels of general administrative influence *wi thin 
the school system. 

One explanation for the apparently slight relationship between princi- 
pal influence and the. outcomes^ of the change programs may be found if the 
.dependent measure of i.mplementat:i6n is examined in greater detail. It will 
be recalled that the scope of change waS'Qomposed of four individual sub- 
measures, two of which reflected the "quantity". of change in t^rms of time and 
number of participa.its, and two that reflected the "quality" of change in terms 
of the .comprehensive reoyganization of the struqture and curriculum content: of 
the school. Table 8 presents .the -results of a regression -of the "quality" and 
"quantity" of chcinge on the decision-^making/ influence of the titra^ actor groups 
This Table indicates that while Principals; have a negligible impact upon the 
"quantity" of change, their impact upon "quality" is quite high. The beta 
coefficient for Principal decision-making influence and quality is, for example, 
.33. It is equally important to note that the findings with regard to the 
influence of Superintendents and Teachers are similar for these two different 
dimensions of change- That is. Superintendent influence has a strong, positive 
reiationshi.p, and Teacher influence a negligible one. 

The quantity measure reflects indicators of changa that are both highly 
visible and easily mandated by a superintendent. Quantity can be achieved in the 

J ■ ■ ■ • - ■ . • 
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Tailzie 8 



Stepwise Regressions of "Quality" of 
Chsuige and "Quantity" of Chatnge on 
AutJ|[ority Variables 



Multiple Adjusted 
R r2 r2 



Quality of Change 
' Superintendant 



Influence 



' Decision-Making .35 .12 .10 

Influence • . 

Principal 

Decision-^Making ' ,46 .22. ' "^-.18 

Influence 

Teacher 

Decision-Making .48 .23 * . .17 

Influence 



Quantity of Chsinge 

Superintendant 
decision-Making .3,2 .10 .08 

Influence ' , 

Principal 

Decisiori-rtciking .32 .10 i .06 



Teacher 

Decision-^biking .32 .10 •-,_^.04<: 

Influence. 
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absence of leadership and commitment to innov. tion, for many people can be in- 
; volved for siibstantial periods of time, .but the content of activities can be 
essentially the same as those that existed previously. Ensuring that the 
change -actually represents a difference in the- structuring/ content and 
management of - th^ school', . however/ - represents a more subtle and enduring-, 
•aspect of innovation, for it is a reflection of the' fact that 
does net merely represent the "new" but also the different. The data : 

. ■ . • ■ 0 . 

suggest that achieving real changes in the operations of the school requires' 

school-based- leadership from the Principal' in addition to that provided" by 

the chief, district administrator..^ The fait that the beta coefficients are ' 

high for both Principals and««uperintendenls indicates that an t 

integrated administrative structure to support, changes is very likely a ' 

pre-requisite of effective systematic change programs/ 

Some additional considerations ; It is important to point out -that the 

data presented in this paper are, at this- point,, limited in their generaliza- 

bility. , First, the sample of schools involved in the program are located within 

rural, districts, and may therefore be characterized by authority structures 

that are not characteristic of schools as a whole. Other analyses have 

indicated that even within this sample the level of Superintendant. influ'ence 

within a district^is, to some degree, correlated with characteristics that are 

^ ■ * . • 

associated with rurality, such as the number" of schools within the district, 
" • - ^ i*^^ 

and the level of complexity cf the schools.' (Rosenblum and Louis, forthcoming) 
As schools systems, become more complex and larger, the Superintendent's ability 
to directly influence what occurs within a; given .school is lively to diminish, . 
and the relative significance 'of school-based actors to increase. On the other 

hand, if the patterns revea^led in this data are at all representative of what 

* ' '.> - ■ 

might, occur in other sch^ool systems, we would predict that the implementation of 



di^trict^ide /change in a xnbre complex and heterogeneous school system would be ^ 
even more difficulty since* such districts' are even more likely to be characterized 
by segmenta^on *bfetween the district:* of f ice *and schools. ' 

Second, it". must be emphasized that these results are not generalizeeible 
to change, programs 'that are generated 'within schools, using participatory 

plainning and management... We are deala,ng here withra program that was not ^ 

•I ^ / . ^ . ' 

Cj^ly initiated from the district office, but which was also requir'ed to be > 



respolq^^ive to standards an<i conditJLons' that emerged- from an even more distcint 

source — the federal goveriiperit. In fact, OTzh^r data suggest that the role of 

the federal government in/its attempts* to >moId the chaijge programs within the ; 

participating districts may fia^/er augmented the jrole of the Superintendant r since : 

» ' ' ' * , ' • * 

the program negotiations were made tlirough the district office • '(Co rwin, forthcoming) 

* ■ ■ . . ■ 

- ^ ^ ' Finally, it is important to reiter'ate that it is 'the segmental nature 

of t?he educational system, and the authority structure within the school ^system 

that is. most likely the-ariacial factor*, in explaining th^ (outcomes of this 

analysis. Until the. educational system^ initiates^^structural changes , that increase 

the levels of copperation, integration and participation jjcx the on-going func- * 

tioning of education, the implementation ^of- comprehensive system-wide chainges' ^ 



may be feasible only in a small number of districts with unique characteristics. 
Few would be satisfied with the simple recommendation' that to facilitate change 

a 

it is necessary to reduce the teacher role to a r.on-professional and subordinate 

' / • ■ ,. ■ '■ 

status. If a system-v/ide innovative program is desired, it will be necessary 

. k • ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

to first build a tradition of cooperative activity within schools and within 

the district as a whole which can serve to reduce the segmehts^l nature of 

■ ■ ■■ . " ' ' 

the authority structure while not undermining the professional and .leadership 

contributions available from professionals at all levels within the system. ' 
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